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Edttor te Reader:- 


CoMMUNICATIONS WITH EMPLOYEES is the 
topic of the day in management and per- 
sonnel circles. As many solutions are being 
proposed and tried as there are questions 
raised on the subject. In the larger Com- 
panies it is a problem to maintain some kind 
of company-wide policy and program, with- 
out stifling initiative and freedom of action 
at local points. Frequently the local and the 
company-wide programs clash with one an- 
other, or take different stands on the same 
question. One might ask whether it is possi- 
ble to have a consistent and complete pro- 
gram without first developing a philosophy 
of human relations and a set of fairly ex- 
plicit policies on the subject of the company 
attitude toward the individual employee. 
Without such a company-wide philosophy 
and general policy will it be possible to 
co-ordinate effectively the many programs 
which touch the individual employee both 
at his job and in his home? The employee 
and his family are affected by such diverse 
programs as union relations, community 
programs, employee papers, recreation pro- 
grams, pension and other income security 
programs, employee services such as cafe- 
teria, training programs, public relations 
activities, salary and wage programs, merit 
rating procedures and others which do not 
come to mind at the moment. 

The materials which reaches my desk 
most frequently from two of our largest 
corporations reveal a somewhat different 
point of view. General Electric Company 
places great dependence for its company- 
wide program on the ‘‘General Electric 
Commentator’’. This consists of brief mes- 
sages signed by L. R. Boulware, Vice Presi- 
dent, Employee Relations of the Company. 
Each one carries a brief and well-ex- 
pressed message. General Motors Company 


is currently distributing a great deal of 
printed matter direct to employees. During 
the last 30 days this material has included 
not only the series of booklets on prepara- 
tion for retirement but also a good many 
individual and unrelated booklets. A recent 
one reviews the development of popular 
music in the United States. Another is an 
excellent article reprinted from Look Maga- 
zine, “‘Can We Keep Politics Out Of Our 
Schools?”’ This is a well-phrased argument 
against federal encroachment in school af- 
fairs. Another recent booklet is ‘‘Quick- 
sand”’ describing the history of the develop- 
ment of socialism in England and portraying 
some of its ill effects. Still another is a 
reprint from an American Affairs Pamphlet 
entitled ‘‘Autopsy on our Blunders in Asia”’ 
by Walter H. Judd, a member of Congress 
who is a specialist in far Eastern affairs. 
This is a review of the mistakes in political 
and military affairs which led to the present 
mess in Korea. Finally there is an interesting 
and well illustrated little pamphlet ‘‘May 
the Best Man Win!’’, one of the ‘“economics 
in action”’ series. It is a story of competitive 
enterprise. 

These two programs are, of course, only 
parts of a broader, total program. They are 
are interesting as showing two different 
ways of supplementing a general plan of 
communications. 


PROFIT SHARING payments of $1,114,000 
during the year 1950 were set aside for em- 
ployees by Pitney-Bowes Inc. of Stamford, 
Conn. Of this sum nearly half was paid out 
in direct wage and salary dividends and the 
balance was paid into the employment re- 
tirement income trust fund. I have been an 
advocate of profit sharing for a great many 
years but it has long been evident to me 
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that payment to employees from profits is 
only a half solution to the fundamental 
problem of tying together the interests of 
employees and those of stockholders. As a 
matter of fact, employees means two groups, 
management and other employees. The 
Scanlon Plan seems to be a way of handling 
profit sharing which is desirable if the plan 
is to be permanently satisfactory. In sub- 
stance, the Scanlon Plan awards the profit 
sharing amount among the different em- 
ployees in accordance with their contribu- 
tion to the success of the Company. There 
is a continued development of profit sharing 
plans in this country, to which reference has 
frequently been made in these columns. 
Merely dividing profits however, is not 
enough. A profit sharing plan must be sold 
and continually resold. The motive of the 
employee to do his very best can not be 
adequately tapped merely by an occasional 
bonus. Pitney-Bowes Company works hard 
to keep its plan “‘sold’’ to its employees. 


HAVE YOU AUDITED your personnel pro- 
gram? This question should really be ad- 
dressed to the personnel director rather than 
top management. In my constant travels I 
have rarely encountered a Company which 
has seriously attempted to audit the effec- 
tiveness of its personnel program. A story of 
such an audit would be of great interest to 
our readers I am sure. Do you know where 
PERSONNEL JOURNAL Can get such a story? 


PgersoNNEL Resgarcu is something of 
which you hear a lot but see little. One 
of Boston's large companies has just insti- 
tuted the position of Director of Person- 
nel Research and have employed a young 
man trained in that field. Of what does 
Personnel Research consist? Personnel re- 
search is a means of securing answers to 
questions like the following. 

1. What kind of income protection 
should be provided for our employ- 
ees? 

2. Does our employment procedure ac- 
tually provide us with the most suit- 


able candidates for our jobs from 
among the applicants who come to 
our doors? How do we know this? 

. Is our merit or performance rating 
plan efficient and effective? What 
measure of such efficiency can we 
find? 

. Do we know what characteristics 
mark the best supervisors in our 
plant as compared with the poorest? 
Are we making any effort to improve 
the percentage of supervisors who 
are like our best? 

I could go on asking questions of this 
kind for a long time but I don’t know of 
very many companies that have ever sought 
specific answers to them. 

For a long time I have tried to persuade 
some of the national personnel organiza- 
tions like the American Management Asso- 
ciation and the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board that research in personnel was 
important—not just gathering facts and fig- 
ures but finding ways of actually measuring 
effectiveness of things which we do and per- 
haps take for granted. Someday one or both 
of these organizations will establish the 
function of personnel research as one of their 
important departments and will staff it with 
one or more persons equipped by training 
and experience to discharge this function. 
By the way, does anyone see a connection 
between the audit of the personnel program 
and the function of personnel research? 


FarR EMPLOYMENT PRACTICEs has become 
a slogan. For many employers it represents 
a headache. For a good many people with 
liberal ideas it means aiding minority 
groups to attain their share of employment 
opportunities. Perhaps it might be added 
that in Washington the phrase has become 
a major political battle-cry. It has become 
rather clear that in the months and years 
ahead business and industry are going to 
have to give more attention than ever to 
this problem. Scarcity of help is one com- 
pelling force. It was heartening one day 
last week to encounter in the same day and 
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in the same city two similar examples of a 
sensible solution to the most difficult prob- 
lem presenting itself in this area, namely, 
the employment of Negro clerical workers. 
In each instance the situation and solution 
were almost identical. In one company it 
was decided as a matter of policy to employ 
a Negro clerk, and the Bookkeeping De- 
partment was selected as a logical place to 
begin. This is the place where customer 
deposit accounts are kept. There are 170 
people, all but three or four of them women. 
After the action was decided upon the first 
step was for the personnel officer to discuss 
the matter with the man in charge of book- 
keeping and his superior. In the course of 
this discussion the bookkeeper head sug- 
gested that he talk with the heads of the 
various sections in his department with a 
view to seeking their counsel and learning 
their attitude. This was done and the im- 
mediate response from a number of super- 
visors was, ‘‘We have been expecting this. 
We thought the Company would have done 
it long ago.’’ After a thorough discussion 
the department head asked the section lead- 
ers to discuss the situation with their em- 
ployees and report back to him. At his next 
meeting with the section supervisors he was 
informed that the response of the rank and 
file employees was uniformly favorable. 
Many of them commented *‘ We went to 
public school and there were many Negroes 
among our classmates. Why shouldn't they 
work with us?”’ With the ground thus laid 
the problem was reduced to selecting a suit- 
ably qualified girl for one of the beginner 
jobs in bookkeeping. In addition to meeting 
the usual aptitude and intelligence test re- 
quirements the candidate was carefully 
checked for family circumstances, school 
record and all other pertinent points. After 
several days at work the personnel officer 
asked the new employee a number of ques- 
tions, among them ‘“How are you treated?” 
The interesting reply was, “‘I was scared 
to death the first day but everybody was 
so nice to me and tried to help me that I 
got over it right away.’ Since then the 


employee has made better than average prog- 
ress. This incident bears out what most 
of us have known for a long time: that the 
resistance to minority employment, partic- 
ularly the employment of negroes, is more 
in the minds of top management than rank 


and file. 


Tue W. E. Upjoun InstiTuTE ror Com- 
MUNITY Resgarcu is the name of an inter- 
esting, if not indeed unique, institution. 
In 1932 Dr. W. E. Upjohn, a Kalamazoo, 
Michigan businessman with strong feelings 
of responsibility to society, established the 
foundation, the chief activity of which is 
the Institute for Community Research. The 
Autumn 1950 Bulletin of the Institute says 
that the first five years of its efforts may be 
summarized in the phrase ‘‘Full employ- 
ment through business enterprise’’. The 
philosophy and program of the Institute 
have recently been reviewed in a 24-page 
mimeograph report. The studies of the In- 
stitute have been confined to Kalamazoo and 
vicinity. A report nearing completion is one 
on housing in the Kalamazoo area. In 1937 
the Institute published a book called 
‘Full Employment in Your Community” 
which is a review of the whole problem of 
employment and unemployment with find- 
ings and suggestions. The administrator of 
the W. E. Upjohn Institute for Community 
Research is Dr. Harold C. Taylor, a psychol- 
ogist formerly with Western Electric Com- 
pany at the Hawthorne Works, Chicago. 

THE UNION LosT a recent election in 
Boston by 121 to 3. The alternatives were 
no union or a vote for the particular union 
in question which had attempted to organ- 
ize a group of service employees for one of 
Boston's large central city companies. Al- 
though this employer wishes to remain 
anonymous he is quite willing to have the 
story told. When I heard the story from the 
personnel director I naturally asked him 
how he accounted for so sweeping a vote 
against the union. He replied that it didn’t 
seem wise to be too sure of oneself in a 
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situation of this kind but that all the in- 
formation he could get, both from manage- 
ment circles and from comments of many 
rank and file employees, was to the effect 
that the chief cause of the union’s defeat 
was supervisor of these employees. This par- 
ticular supervisor had operated this depart- 
ment for a good many years. He took pains 
to keep in direct daily touch with as many 
of his workers as he could. He made certain 
that everyone got the same treatment; there 
were no favorites. Every employee has 
learned what kind of treatment to expect. 
The supervisor was not too friendly but 
always spoke to his men and women and 
showed interest in their problems. He was 
known as firm, but fair and just. An inter- 
esting detail is that the company personnel 
department has asked employees in this par- 
ticular group to file their hospitalization 
and similar claims through their supervisor. 
In this way he became more than usually 
familiar with their personal problems. In- 
cidently, this supervisor maintained a very 
close relation with the personnel depart- 
ment on all employee matters. There are 3000 
employees, most of them concentrated in a 
fairly small area in two adjoining buildings. 
This incident seems to justify the confidence 
many people feel that good supervision is 
like the traditional ounce of prevention as 
compared with a pound of cure necessary 
where supervision is indifferent or poor. 


Here 1s A LETTER from a reader in de- 

fense of government service. 
“Dear Mr. Hay:- 

As a Government Job Analyst I read 
your magazine with pleasure. Also as a 
Government Job Analyst I did not derive 
much pleasure from the article by F. D. 
Schurz (on page 59 June issue). Mr Schurz 
repeats a fallacy which hasty or ill-informed 
persons repeat “‘ad nauseum”’. 

He says “‘—in government bureaus 
where frequently the managers pay depends 


on the number of people under him."’ This 
is a half truth and such an action is for- 
bidden by law. Tell Mr. Schurz to read 
Public Law 429, 81st Congress. October 28, 
1949. This is known as the Classification 
Act of 1949. Such ‘‘empire building’’ may 
truly exist in certain government agencies, 
but that it one reason Job Analysts scruti- 
nize job sheets and perform desk audits to 
prevent such illegal actions. After all, we 
are all tax payers, so Mr. Schurz need not 
worry too much about bureaucrats building 
top-heavy ‘‘empires’’. 
Incidentally, as an ex-Notre Dame man, 
I read the South Bend Tribune for four years, 
so I hope Mr. Schurz will forgive my chid- 
ing letter. 
Best wishes. 
James J. Reilly 
Job Analyst 
U. S. Atomic Energy 
New York 
How asoutT A TRIP TO Europe to study 
labor and social problems under the guid- 
ance of an old hand at the game? Whiting 
Williams is widely known for his talks and 
writings on these subjects. He has gathered 
his experience and knowledge at first-hand 
—not only from management but from 
labor—by the simple process of being a 
workman and getting his information 
from men who have become his friends and 
fellow workers. The Bureau of University 
Travel of Newton, Massachusetts, has re- 
tained Whiting Williams to conduct a 
group through some of the leading coun- 
tries of Europe this summer “‘to obtain 
first-hand information about Europe's so- 
cial problems—particularly the problems of 
labor."’ Information may be obtained from 
the Bureau or from Mr. Williams at 3030 
Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 15. 


Wd May 





Here are some good ideas for organizing and de- 
veloping a local personnel association. The author 
tells how he boosted the activity and membership 
of one of the district chapters of the Personnel 
and Industrial Relations Association of Los Ange- 
les—PIRA for short—and one of the strongest 
associations on the continent. 


Organizin ga Personnel 
Association 


By Parmer WentwortH, Personnel Director, 
Joyce Shoe Company, Pasadena, California. 


NE of the greatest problems of any personnel association is to get active 
participation by the membership. There is always a great deal of not-always 
good-natured beefing about lack of participation, usually from people who 

fail to believe that you have to put something into an organization in order to get 
something out of it. 

Because of this PIRA has done a great deal of quite successful work in promoting 
district activities. There are six districts and an embryo seventh. District three has 
moved its membership from about fifteen mildly enthusiastic gents to about fifty- 
five quite enthusiastic personnel men and women. Attendance averages better than 
forty each week which speaks well for the quality of the meetings in these busy times. 

The following are suggestions for organizing and stimulating district activities. 
There is no requirement that all or any of the items be adopted by any district. All of 
the recommendations, however, are workable and most have been proven successful 
in producing the desired results in the very active program that has been under wav 
in District 3 for the past year and one half. 


ORGANIZATION 


You have been appointed district chairman. Your function is to organize and 
stimulate within your district those activities that will benefit members. It is up to 
you—not the directors in your district—to take the initiative in connection with 
these activities. 

It is suggested that you contact each member of the board in your district today 
and arrange to meet with them for lunch within the next week to discuss a program of 
district activities. If you have to get out the old needle to get the board members 
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together, get it out and use #t. Getting an active program going takes time—a lot of 
time—so get off the dime today and call that meeting. 

At this meeting be prepared to make several suggestions for immediate action. 
A number of ideas follow. Pick out the ones that you think will go over well in your 
district. If you have some better ideas of your own, bring them up. Don’t let your 
meeting end without an agreement to start something new right away in your dis- 
trict. District activities can be carried on during the summer as at any other time, 
so don't let anyone talk you into waiting until Fall. Your term of office will be 
practically over before you get anything started if you wait until then. 


CHAIRMAN Must PLAN 


Don't try to be too democratic in planning district activities. By that I mean 
don't take your plans to the membership and try to sell them on them. They may 
vote against them or end up in a terrific argument, since they can't tell how good 
your program is until they see it in action. 

I am a Republican—which means that I believe in democracy. But we never 
would have gotten our program under way in District 3 if we had tried to sell it to 
the membership with mere words. Instead we just went ahead and started carefully 
planned weekly meetings and the membership took to them and supported them 
beautifully. Show ‘em. Don’t ask them. After all, there is nothing undemocratic 
about that. You aren't forcing anyone to do anything. Everyone has a right to take 
no part in district activities if they don’t like them. 

If you want to do a job in your district, organize a steering committee composed 
of district directors, and one or two other people who have some steam and enthusi- 
asm if you want to include them, and go ahead. 

At the first meeting of your steering committee, select a vice chairman to assist 
you. He should be someone who can eventually take over your job. During your 
term of office, you should train him towards this end. 


Districr LuNcHEON MBzETINGs 


1. Frequency—Can be held monthly, semi-monthly, bi-weekly or weekly. Dis- 
trict 3 has been holding weekly luncheon meetings for a year and a half. Largely as 
a result, membership has increased from less than twenty to nearly fifty. Suggest 
meetings more often than monthly, but not necessarily weekly. 

Selling points for more frequent meetings: 

a. More and better contact with others in personnel field. 

b. Can cover more subjects. 

c. More participation by members. 

d. Opportunity to find out other company practices through frequent general 
discussions. 

e. Increase PIRA membership. 
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f. Meetings open and close promptly—not much time lost from work. 

g. Members not obligated to attend all meetings. Can attend just those in which 
they are interested. 

2. Who Attends?—All full and associate members should receive all notices of 
meetings. In addition, interested non-members should be put on mailing list as a 
means of attracting new PIRA members. 

3. Subject Matter—Best criterion for judging excellence of any particular pres- 
entation is answer to question ‘Were most of those present able to take away with 
them at least one good idea that they can put to work?”’ 

a. Inspirational talks and talks on general subjects should be scheduled very 
Sparingly. 

b. The great majority of talks should be very specific and detailed—the how-to- 
do-it and how-we-do-it sort of thing. 

c. Big names for speakers are entirely unnecessary. There is a great wealth of 
knowledge among our own members—almost everyone is well informed on at least 
one subject. 

d. Frequent use should be made of general discussions with subjects being kicked 
around by all present. There are two ways of handling this type of program. If the 
object is to get opinions, then let the comments come from wherever they will. If 
the object is to find out what company practices are in connection with a given 
problem, start at one point at the table and go right around the table in order with 
each person giving the practice of his company briefly. Stress brevity in individual 
reports before you start. The latter of the two types of general discussion is in effect a 
sort of thumbnail survey of practices, but has the advantage over written surveys 
in that there is opportunity to ask questions and you get immediate results. 

4. Running the Meeting—The chairman can make or break the whole program 
of district meetings by the manner in which he organizes and runs the meetings. 
Here are some tips that are sure-fire! 

a. Get to the meeting place early to see that all arrangements are in order. 
Welcome newcomers and introduce around. 

b. 12:15 has proven to be an almost universally acceptable time for starting 
meetings. Make certain that the main course for at least half of those expected és on 
the table at 12:15. Sit down to eat promptly. 

c. Don’t have ice cream for dessert because it can’t be served ahead of time. 
Dessert, salad, bread, butter and coffee should be put on the table before you sit down so that 
all the waiter has to do is to serve the main course. Don't bother with soup—takes extra 
serving and eating time. All of this insures fastest possible service and minimum 
amount of time required for meal. 

d. Special announcements can be made during the meal in order to avoid taking 
time away from the program. 

e. If you observe the foregoing suggestions, you should be ready to go with 
your program by 12:40 or 12:45 at the very latest. If some latecomers aren't through 
eating by 12:45, go ahead with the program anyway. 
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f. Start out by having each person present arise in turn and announce his last 
name and affiliation. Start at a point at the table and direct the order of introductions 
in such a way that you end up with yourself. Always introduce yourself, since there 
may be a newcomer who doesn’t know who you are. 

g. Introduce the speaker informally and quickly and with a little humor if 
possible 

h. When the speaker is through, make appropriate brief remarks (don’t sum- 
marize or interpret his remarks—everyone else heard the same thing you did) and 
open the floor to questions. Be sure to have a couple ready yourself in case none 
are forthcoming from the floor. If you start the questions off, others are sure to 
follow 

i. At 1:27 shut off the discussion. If it won't shut off stand up and remain stand- 
ing until you can get a word in. Then explain that you are sorry to shut off the very 
interesting discussion but it is important to always close the mecting on time in 
order that members can count on getting back to their offices at a given time in 
order to keep appointments. Mention that those who wish to do so can pose their 
questions directly to the speaker after the meeting is closed. 

j- Announce the date, subject and speaker for the next meeting and give the 
program a build-up. 

k. Thank those present for coming, close the meeting, sit down, and shut up. 

5. Announcements of Meetings—Mectings should be held on regular dates such as 
every Wednesday, the first and third Wednesdays of each month or on some other 
regular basis. Announcements should be sent out approximately a week in advance. 
While they cost a little more, announcements mimeographed on the association 
letterhead are more attractive than post cards and permit you to do a little better 
selling job, and you should do a selling job in your announcement. Tell enough 
about the speaker to identify him and establish his right to speak on the subject. 
Tell enough about the subject so that it will be entirely clear in the mind of the 
recipient of the announcement. There is nothing worse than going to a meeting 
expecting to hear a talk on a particular subject only to find out after it is all over 
that the title could be taken two ways and you took it the wrong way. 

Enclose with each announcement a penny post card addressed to you which will 
be returned to indicate who and how many will attend. Needle the hell out of the 
membership at every opportunity to let you know if they can’t make the meeting 
after making a reservation. Tell them to let you know even if it is at the last minute. 

6. Recording Attendance—From attendance cards, record on an attendance chart 
who attends each meeting. Review this record occasionally and remove from your 
mailing list names of people who don’t attend. 

7. Meeting Place—Requirements for a proper meeting place are pretty obvious. 
Fairly decent food; good service; parking facilities if at all possible; central location 
for as many members as possible; flexibility to handle groups of various sizes; rea- 
sonable price, etc. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR ADDITIONAL District ACTIVITIES 


1. Membership—While there is a Membership Committeeman in each district, 
it is every member's job to help bring in new members. As District Chairman, you 
are in a particularly good position to intitiate activities which will help increase 
membership. Following are some suggestions along these lines: 

a. Include your district Membership Committeeman on your steering committee 
along with the directors. 

b. When contacting directors and others in connection with arranging the first 
meeting of your steering committee, ask them to make up a list of all the companies, 
large or small, that they can think of in your district, and bring the list to the first 
meeting. At that time you can combine the lists and make a good start on compiling 
a list of interested or eligible people to be invited to attend district meetings. 

c. Check with the various Chambers of Commerce in your district for additional 
names of companies and people, to make your list complete. If there are too many 
Chambers of Commerce, divide them up among the members of your Steering Com- 
mittee. If you do this, get out the old needle and follow up frequently to see that 
the job gets done. 

d. Keep plugging membership—at district meetings, Steering Committee meet- 
ings, in individual contacts—everywhere—all of the time. 

2. District Dividends—A great deal of really excellent personnel work is being 
done in member companies that never gets brought to the attention of the great 
majority of members. As an adjunct to your district meetings, you can set up a plan 
for unearthing examples of these items and distributing them in written form at the 
district meetings. Unusually clever or effective treatment of various subjects in com- 
pany house organs; new or unusual policies, forms, publications, training programs; 
results of research, surveys, etc. are examples. Appoint a committee to handle this. 

3. Courses or Discussion Groups—During the course of a year, your district could 
well sponsor one or more educational projects. Evening Courses on subjects related 
to personnel work can be put on through city schools, universities, with the help 
of the state Department of Education, or entirely by your district. District 3 has 
just completed a psychology course taught by Dr. Brighouse of Occidental. The 
district handled it without outside help. Tuition was $25.00, but through the state 
or city school systems, tuition-free courses can be arranged. Small, informal discus- 
sion groups, meeting in members homes, can be very successful if there is a nucleus 
of really interested people. 

4. Pirascope—As district chairman, it is your responsibility to see that news of 
activities in your district is written up and sent in to Dick Robinson at the Times- 
Mirror for Pirascope. The deadline is always the 20th of the month. Appoint some- 
one to take care of this, if you want to, but keep the old needle handy for frequent 
use if the person you appoint doesn’t come through. Some of the items that should 


be reported are: 
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a. Activities of individual members such as speeches, trips, promotions, job 
changes, etc. 

b. District Activities—Subjects and speakers at district meetings and reports of 
any other district activities. 

c. Miéscellaneous—Any other news of general interest. 

5. Community Service—It seems to me that each district should pick out at least 
one community project to support or help—not necessarily with financial aid, but 
preferably through service. It also seems desirable to me that each district take the 
lead in its area in connection with spreading the gospel as far as good employment 
relations are concerned. This can be done in cooperation with other agencies such 
as local schools and colleges, chambers of commerce, employer associations, etc. 

6. Miscellaneous—There are undoubtedly many other activities that can be car- 
ried on in your district which would materially benefit members and the community. 
You and your steering committee should be constantly trying to initiate such activ- 
ities. 





It was only a few years ago that union bargain- 
ing was concerned solely with hours and wages. 
Now it covers many things. Where will it stop? 
The author discusses a growing problem in the 
light of his experience in dealing with unions. 


The Expanding Scope of 
Collective Bargaining 


By Ricuarp C. Smytu, Director of Industrial Relations, 
Schick Incorporated. 


itself negotiating on more and more topics. The scope of the subject matter 

constantly tends to expand. For example, in the twenties, unions generally 
were not interested in negotiating vacation plans. In that era these plans were uni- 
laterally established by progressive companies for their employees. Today, however, 
it is a rare labor agreement that does not contain provisions for vacations with 
pay. Also, as late as 1940 pension and group insurance plans were rarely encountered 
in labor contracts. Today they are common subjects of negotiation. By tomorrow 
guaranteed annual wage plans and even some voice in determining selling prices 
may well be on organized labor's bargaining agenda. 


A’ THE years pass the trend in collective bargaining is for management to find 


Wauere Witt It Env? 


As more and more items becone negotiable management finds that the area in 
which it has freedom of decision and action is proportionately restricted. 

The picture is also complicated by the fact that many managements are not 
aware of what subject matter has to be negotiated with the unions. Actually, em- 
ployers are required to bargain on any subject where either they are legally required 
to do so or where a union is able to force them to do so. 

For those firms engaged in interstate commerce, the basic legal definition of the 
subject matter of collective bargaining is contained in the Labor Management Re- 
lations Act, 1947. This law requires that the employer must negotiate on “‘rates of 
pay, wages, hours of employment and other conditions of employment’’ (1). The 
language of the law also makes it clear that the closed shop is banned but that cer- 
tain other types of union security provisions such as the union shop or maintenance 
of membership and the check off are subject to bargaining provided that certain 
requirements are met. 
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Even though the language of the Act does not by any means list all items that 
management is required to negotiate on, still the National Labor Relations Board 
and the Courts, in the past few years, have spelled out certain specific subject matter 
where bargaining is required. Likewise, the decisions of the Board and the Courts 
in these cases have furnished certain tangible guides which may be of assistance to 
management in the future in deciding whether or not there is a legal requirement 
to bargain on any specific item raised by a union. 

Thus, in the W. W. Cross & Company case (2) the Board held that group health 
and accident insurance programs were subject to collective bargaining. In the Inland 
Steel Company case (3) the United States Circuit Court of Appeals (Seventh Circuit) 
held that a retirement and pension plan was clearly subject to bargaining. In its 
decision in this case the Court also held that discharges, seniority rights, provisions 
for the benefit of employees inducted into military service, vacation periods with 
pay, safety and health of employees including clinic facilities, in-plant feeding, and 
severance pay are all considered part of ‘conditions of employment’’ and accordingly 
subject to bargaining. 


Merit INcrREAsEs ARE BARGAINABLE 


Further, in the Allison & Company case (4) the United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals for the Sixth Circuit held that it was the duty of the employer to bargain 
on merit wage increases within a wage range. Likewise, in the Tower Hosiery Mills 
case (5) the National Labor Relations Board held that working rules were subject 
to bargaining. The Board has also held that bonus plans (6), profit sharing (7), rest 
and lunch periods (8), hours and composition of work shifts (9) and subcontracting 
work (10) are all subjects respecting which an employer must bargain collectively. 

Thus, in the past few years, the Board and the Courts have specified sixteen 
important areas where negotiation is mandatory upon the demand of the unions. 
Significant as this is, perhaps of even greater significance is the predictive value of 
these decisions. In the Inland Steel Company case (11) the majority opinion of the 
Board stated in part, “' ... We... find that the term ‘wages’ as used in Section 9 
(a) must be considered to include emoluments of value, like pension and insurance 
benefits, which may accrue to employees out of their employment relationship."’ 
Accordingly, even though the Board, to our knowledge, has never ruled on whether 
or not “‘ paid sick leave’’ plans are subject to bargaining, it is nevertheless reasonable 
to assume that the Board would consider such plans ‘‘emoluments of value’’ accru- 
ing to employees out of their employment and therefore subject to bargaining by 
employers. The same extension of logic would likewise cover many other items. 

It is also very probable that the Board would find that employers would have 
to bargain on any subject matter which (a) the employer in question had previously 


bargained on, (b) was generally bargained on in the industry involved, or (c) was 
generally bargained on throughout the economy. 


One clue to the Board's reasoning in this regard may be found in its decision 
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in the Weyerhaeuser Timber Company case (12) where the Board held prices of 
meals furnished by the employer to its sawmill and logging camp employees to be 
‘* wages’’ and ‘conditions of employment”’ under the Act. In explaining its position 
in this case the Board said in part, ‘‘ there has been a substantial amount of collective 
bargaining on the subject in issue in the industry, and that it is by no means a new 
or exceptional area of bargaining.’’ Note the reference to ‘‘the industry’’ and the 
use of the term ‘‘substantial’’ as differentiated from “‘new"’ or “‘exceptional’’. 


Wuat Factors Controt Union DemManps? 


Typically, union demands are decided upon after consideration of various factors 
some of which are: (a) the desires and interests of employees, (b) the problems of 
the industry, (c) the bargaining demands of rival unions, (d) the ideological con- 
cepts, or political ambitions of the union’s local and international leadership, and 
(e) the compulsions of local or international officers to gain or retain prestige in 
the labor movement. 

In actual practice it is the economic strength of the parties which is usually 
controlling in determining whether or not a specific subject matter shall be effectively 
negotiated upon. The legalities of the situation may be of considerable assistance 
to one or the other of the parties in pressing its case but they are seldom the last 
word as a practical matter. If the union is strong enough in its determination, 
finances and the support of the rank and file, it can often force a company to negotiate 
on items which the latter would prefer not to. Of course, however, even in the face 
of such opposition, the employer, if sufficiently determined and if willing to pay 
the price in lost production and profits, can usually force the union either to drop 
or appreciably modify its demands. 

In the last analysis, economic strength and determination are controlling except 
in those situations where government directly or indirectly intervenes. Nevertheless, 
the well prepared negotiator will have a clear understanding of any applicable 
National Labor Relations Board or Court decisions that bear on the subject matter 
involved. 
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“Don’t ask foolish questions’’ might well be the 
title of this amusing but important article. After 
reading it try to imagine that you are seeking a 
job in your company and see how many imper- 
tinent or unnecessary questions are asked in your 
own application blank. 


Shortening the Employment 
Application 


By Tuomas C. Kent, Director of Personnel, 
Daisy Manufacturing Company, Plymouth, Michigan. 


W: PERSONNEL people, as a rule, tend to be a little ‘‘form-happy.’’ We love 


the clean white paper on which we draw up the design for the various 

forms we use, and we are sometimes a little bewitched by the “‘signifi- 
cance’’ of certain of the questions we put to prospective employees. The tendency 
most common among us is to include questions that somebody else considers important 
in evaluating applicants. 

Yet, how important are they? Let’s have a look. We won't take a typical Appli- 
cation Blank entirely apart, because most of the information is necessary and perti- 
nent, but some of the questions deserve skeptical criticism. 

For Example: ‘* How long have you lived in this city?’’ Isn't this information 
duplicated, usually, by the information in the record of previous employment? Yet, 
this is a typical question on hundreds of application forms. 

Then the physical data—ever know a man with a hernia, who really needed a 
job, who would admit having a hernia? Mental or nervous disorders? Would you, if 
asked the same question? Why not let the doctor find out these things; that’s what 
we pay him for. 

Have you ever been refused bond? For how many people is this necessary? In 
the special case where needed, it can be asked, without lengthening the application 
time. 

Do you own home? Rent? Board? How significant are these questions in the light 
of the housing shortage? Then why ask ‘em? 

And personal references—there’s a waste of space for you! How many times, 
in filling jobs of the greatest responsibility, is the information used? C'mon, ‘fess up. 
Practically never, yet we waste the applicant's time by requiring an answer. 
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‘‘What are your leisure time activities?’’ If the poor lad likes to spend an hour 
at cards over a beer, he’s certainly not going to say so. Moreover, an executive vice 
president of a large plant we know has been addicted for many years to Detective 
Story Magazine, which he inhales like dope. Would it have helped him get a job 
to answer this question truthfully? Could an honest answer have kept him from 
getting a job. Sounds a little silly, doesn’t it? 

And why ask the man his last salary? You know very well he'll up the figure 
by 25%; which only confuses you when you try to place him in your organization 
at a figure slightly less than the figure he mentioned. 

All in all, we can afford a good, searching look at our forms to be certain they 
don’t waste space. And more important, waste time which may be more valuable to 
the applicant than ourselves. After all, every minute he spends in our offices costs 
him money. 





We usually think of a suggestion system as an 
indication of good management. The author asks 
whether it is possible, instead, that a suggestion 
system should be considered as a symptom of fail- 
ure—failure of the human relations program as 
well as of operating management. 


Suggestion Systems— 
Symptoms of Failure? 


By Hersert G. HENEMAN, JR., 
Assistant Director, Industrial Relations Center, 
University of Minnesota. 


UGGESTION systems, like almost everything else, may be viewed from two sides. 

On the one hand, they represent a desirable attempt to solicit and encourage 

employee participation in attaining the aims of the organization—in fact, to 
contribute improvements. On the other hand, they may be viewed as an admission 
of failure—failure to have a satisfactory personnel program. You have heard about 
the desirable aspects of suggestion systems. Therefore, let’s spend a little time on 
the suggestion system as a symptom of failure—failure of the industrial relations 
program. In so doing, I intend to take an extreme position, for purposes of emphasis. 
Frankly, I believe that we need to do much more thinking about why we have sug- 
gestion systems. Perhaps a critical review may stimulate such thinking. 

The function of a suggestion system is to get employees’ ideas about improved 
production methods and (in many plans) improvements in employer-employee rela- 
tions. If it is true that ‘‘ many heads are better than one,”’ it would appear desirable 
to encourage such participation. But let’s take a second look at this proposition. 
A sound administrative program requires functional specialization and careful plan- 
ning, direction, coordination, and control. That's true of production management 
and it's true of personnel management. In production management plans are made 
by functional specialists for improved product design, plant layout, routing, schedul- 
ing, and the like. You don’t wait for customers or employees to forward complaints 
about the product. You try to keep ahead of potential complaints through careful 
planning and research. 

Apparently personnel management does not always succeed in this task because 
union leaders have been known to request wage increases to ‘‘make management 
more efficient.’’ And in many cases, management has been able to gear up more effec- 
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tively after being prodded by a wage increase. In any event, an alert, aggressive 
management should want to take the offensive in product and methods improve- 
ment, and thus avoid complaints before they arise. 


GRIEVANCES AND THE SUGGESTION SysTEM 


It would be naive to expect management to succeed completely in this task. 
And insofar as it falls short, there is room for suggestions from employees. These, 
of course, are evidences of failure on the part of management to properly plan such 
improvements. The greater the volume of usable suggestions, the greater the failure 
of management in its planning function. In this light, the suggestion system is re- 
vealed as an effective appraisal of management, although I'll grant that it is prob- 
ably seldom considered as such. 

Many people don’t want to ‘clutter up’ their suggestion systems with griev- 
ances, gripes, and items pertaining to the personnel program. I’m not in sympathy 
with such a position. If the pressure is there, I'd want to let the steam off rather 
than burst the pipes. For the sake of argument, let’s assume we allow such sugges- 
tions in our system. Again, I'd contend that each usable suggestion received was 
evidence that the personnel program had failed to plan and provide a solution for 
an employment problem. Or rather, the planning was ineffective because a problem 
arose, when the very object of the planning is to prevent such problems from occurring. 

A good reason for having a suggestion system stems from the fact that we have 
so little understanding of human relations at the present time. Sure, ‘employees are 
people,’’ but we need a great deal of research before we will understand what makes 
them tick on the job. 

Suggestion systems can help a great deal in solving immediate, short-run human 
relations problems. But, in general, they cannot contribute much toward basic under- 
standing. That’s why I believe that some of the money now being spent on suggestion 
systems could be spent much more profitably on personnel research. 

I'll try to clarify this point with an illustration. Suppose two suggestions came 
in from department ‘‘x’’. Both say that productivity is low in that department. 
The first suggestion recommends improving productivity by increasing morale 
through a program of longer vacations. The second suggestion says let's increase 
productivity by requesting that all employees in the department be of approximately 
the same age and sex. The problem is, which suggestion should you adopt—or should 
you drop both? Maybe still other suggestions have been made to increase morale 
and productivity. How does one evaluate such suggestions? 


Lirerature Litrite Herp 


One way would be to turn to the literature of the field. And what do you find? 
You find many programs, panaceas, “‘principles,’’ and statements of relationships 
between morale and productivity. Generally, you encounter the flat statement that 
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high morale and high productivity go hand in hand. Unfortunately, that, and hun- 
dreds of other ‘principles of sound personnel relations,’’ are largely untested hy- 
potheses. 

Take morale and productivity, for example. Those relationships still haven't 
been objectively determined, although it would appear vital to do so. It is possible 
that a tough disciplinary policy may be more conducive to high productivity than 
a weaker disciplinary policy, although the latter could yield higher morale. Or 
perhaps some level of morale between low and high would yield maximum productiv- 
ity. We've got to find these relationships through research. We must also discover 
what affects morale and in what ways. High pay, good supervision, good working 
conditions? Right now our knowledge of such relationships is alarmingly small. 
Well, there's the picture as I see it. First, there is little real understanding of person- 
nel relations policies and practices. This is responsible for much dissatisfaction with 
current personnel programs. Second, it will take considerable time and effort to ac- 
quire such understanding. Third, in the short-run, while we are obtaining under- 
standing through human relations research, suggestions systems offer a valuable 
medium of improving personnel policies and practices and correcting mistakes in 
our current programs. Fourth, however, suggestions systems alone will probably 
contribute little toward better understanding, and, therefore, they should be accom- 
panied by an expansion of human relations research. In this way, positive preventive 
action can be taken to avoid mistakes and gaps in the personnel program. 


The quality of human relations we have may well determine the survival of our 
democratic, free-enterprise system. Without a great expansion of personnel research, 
the prospects for attainment of that goal may be remote. 





This Company's policy is to hire for jobs at the 
bottom of the ladder and then promote rather 
than to bring in outsiders for top level jobs. Ex- 
perts on screening and placement have been work- 
ing with the personnel department to insure the 
hiring and development of promising employees. 


The DuMont Employee 
Profile 


By Harry Housten, Industrial Relations Director, 
Allen B. DuMont Laboratories, Inc., 
East Paterson, New Jersey. 


industry. It is one which we at DuMont have diligently tried to solve’? From 

our earliest days as a Company, we have adhered to the principle that we 
should be extremely careful in our selection of employees, even for the simplest of 
jobs. We felt that we should confine our hiring as much as possible to the jobs at 
the bottom of the ladder and that the jobs further up should be filled from within 
the organization on the primary basis of demonstrated ability. 

This policy might well be considered idealistic, full of pitfalls, and quite impos- 
sible of accomplishment. No one, however, would deny the tremendous impact on 
morale if it could be accomplished. For, obviously, every ambitious employee would 
be ‘‘on his toes’’ knowing that his opportunity for personal advancement would be 
largely dependent on his own accomplishments. In the beginning, when we were 
very small, it was not too difficult to reach this goal. Through very careful selection 
and personal knowledge of each individual, we could follow our plan very closely. 


Ts selection, training, and upgrading of personnel is a problem faced by all 


Earty SCREENING AND TESTING 


During World War II, our products were in great demand. We were growing by 
leaps and bounds. It became more than a one-man show. It was necessary to entrust 
our policy to many people. At this point it would have been very easy to lose sight 
of our ideals. In fact, none of us knew how we could maintain our standards but we 
felt that we should do everything in our power to stave off any compromise of prin- 
ciple. None of us at this stage had any notion of how we could do this. 

Our first step was to work out a ‘‘patterned interview’ type of application 
blank that would insure a more uniform screening. With an improvement in this 
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direction, we next became aware of the weakness in our upgrading procedure and, 
as a result, worked out a merit rating procedure whereby every employee was peri- 
odically rated and his progress accordingly directed. 

Then, too, we were beginning to feel that some sort of testing procedure would 
be desirable at the screening interview. The so-called 1.Q. tests were becoming 
popular so the I.Q. was added but, for the first year, was given no weight in our 
decisions. During this period, as the merit rating sheets came in, we would study 
the original application form, the 1.Q., and the merit rating until we could begin 
to see a‘ pattern’’ develop. We found we had a useful tool. 


ExpERIENCE—RESEARCH AND REsULTs 


We expanded rapidly. Many new responsibilities developed and we boldly 
proceeded to fill such jobs by promotion from within. It soon became obvious that 
there were grave dangers in this practice. A good worker does not always make a 
good supervisor. Our next step was to organize and develop a series of supervisory 
training conferences. Not being angels, we courageously stepped in with an ambitious 
program and we felt that the best program would be one that was built around our 
own needs. No outsider could fully understand our problem, we reasoned. Planned 
discussions were built around our own problems and supplemented by sound films. 
Attendance was mandatory for all except President and Vice-president. We were 
well pleased with the results of these conferences. 

World War II was now over and we went through the normal conversion head- 
aches. The real test was just ahead. The years, '48, '49, and ‘50, brought newer and 
greater trials. Our expansion continued at a greater pace than in the war years and 
we felt that we had begun to scrape the bottom of the manpower barrel. We had at 
this time a large corps of interviewers trying desperately to screen applicants. We 
were faced with a terrific absentee and turn-over problem. Having heard of the excel- 
lent work that had been done by Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute in veteran screen- 
ing and placement, we decided that the time was ripe to call in the experts. 


OutstpE Experts Hep 


With their help we built a battery of aptitude and personality tests. To validate 
these tests, we called for volunteers from within our organization to be tested. We, 
of course, assured them that since they had proved their worth they had nothing to 
fear from the results. From the grades thus obtained, we observed that we could set 
a tentative ‘‘norm’’, realizing that a newcomer in unfamiliar surroundings would 
be expected to score somewhat below it. 

We then began to apply these tests to all candidates for positions and accepted 
only those who had favorably measured against these norms. The first reaction from 
the factory was excellent. Suddenly, however, we began to be plagued with excessive 
turn-over. We became greatly alarmed as the unfavorable reaction at this point could 
ruin our program. 
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Our first thought was that we might have set our sights too high. As we did 
not want to lower our standards, we decided to draft a letter to all those who had 
been tested, hired, and had left us. The letter was mailed from Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Institute. It stated the purpose of the testing and asked for a frank statement as to 
their reason for leaving. It assured them that their names would remain confidential. 
There was an excellent percentage of returns and we were surprised at the number 
that gave the same reason for leaving. The replies from these ex-employees stated 
that they were worried about their ability to attain our standards with the short 
period of training given in the factory. So we asked the Training Department of the 
Industrial Relations Division to develop a new training program. This program was 
designed to eliminate this worry and to give our employees that feeling of security 
so necessary to good workmanship and job satisfaction. We can truthfully state that 
our employees are now performing better than at any time in our history! 


EMPpLoygE Prorite DevELOPMENT 


Because we realized that we would have to keep faith with a higher calibre 
employee, we initiated and developed another ambitious program which we choose 
to call ‘‘ Employee Profile Development’’. Stated in its simplest terms, the Employee 
Profile is a plotted inventory of the education, experience, abilities, skills, work 
record, and personal attributes of an employee. It includes all the data from the 
screening interview, application form, and pre-hiring testing plus merit rating scores. 

This “‘profile’’ is confidential and available only to the employee and the In- 
dustrial Relations Division. An employee (who knows that his future in our com- 
pany depends largely upon the development of his profile) may request a consultation 
at any time. Here we try to point out the ways in which his “ profile’’ may be rounded 
out to prepare him to advance in the phase of operations for which he seems most 
suitable. At this interview, we advise what courses of study should be undertaken 
and where they are available at the most reasonable cost. In many instances, they 
will be provided in our own DuMont Improvement Program and are given without 
cost on the employee’s own time. It is in this manner that the employee's ‘‘ profile’ 


is developed. 


Tue SratisTicAL ANALYZER 


Obviously, we are too large to make effective use of this information if it is 
necessary to hand-sort our files. Fortunately, there has been developed by I.B.M. 
an electronic statistical analyzer (sometimes referred to as the “electronic brain’’) 
that can do this sorting job rapidly, efficiently, and without errors or favoritism. 
Briefly, it operates in the following manner: The information on each employee pro- 
file is key punched on individual I.B.M. cards which are maintained in a current 
status in the I.B.M. file. When a new job is created or when a vacancy occurs, the 
statistical analyzer (IBM #101) is adjusted to sort for the profile of the job in ques- 
tion and the sorting is done at the amazing speed of 450 cards per minute! 
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To anyone with imagination, it is obvious that the usefulness of the 1o1 in 
personnel work does not stop here. For example, an emergency might require several 
men with some particular skill or knowledge for a rush job. The ror can go to work 
and, in a matter of minutes, all such employees can be brought to our attention. 

At the present moment, we feel that we have the plan that will enable us to 
attain our goal without compromising the principles adopted in the very early days 
of our history. All of us realize, though, that we have only scratched the surface 
of the field of Industrial Relations. 
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“The future of management effici- 
ency in American industry depends on the 
development and maintenance of unity 
within management. Unity within manage- 
ment means that all persons who have man- 
agerial functions know what those func- 
tions are, are given authority to perform 
them, are taken into management council, 
and are provided with the emoluments 
which go with management status.’’ This 
is the conclusion reached by Glenn Gardi- 
ner, Vice-President of Forstmann Woolen 
Company, and Robert L. Gardiner, Pro- 
fessor in the School of Business Administra- 
tion at Cornell University, after making an 
investigation of how the management or- 
ganization operates in numerous companies. 
They describe the long-range programs of 
supervisory development underway in many 
companies in their book, “‘Vitalizing the 
Foreman’s Role in Management,’’ (Mc- 
Graw-Hill, New York: 1949, 274 pages, 
indexed, $3.50). 

Of chief concern to top management, once 
more, is the foreman. Companies gearing 
for defense output, and others less immed- 
iately—but no less certainly—affected by 
pressures on the nation’s manpower are tak- 
ing a good look at the caliber and status of 
their foremen and other supervisors. Many 
companies faced these problems a few years 
ago when the confused status of the super- 
visor in American business and industry led 
to aggressive efforts to widen and strengthen 
the interest of foremen in unionization A 
very great number of companies tackled 
immediate problems only, and many lost 
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Participation of Foremen in Management 


By Eileen Ahern 


interest even in these when the threat of un- 
ionization of foremen was relieved by Taft- 
Hartley restictions on such activities by su- 
pervisors. The Gardiners’ book has not been 
written as an antidote to foremen’s union- 
ization. More positive and constructive, the 
authors’ purpose is to present the programs 
of companies where the foremanship func- 
tion really is a management function. To 
leave foremen out of participation in man- 
agement is to neglect an opportunity to use 
one of the most vital forces in a company— 
the force inherent in the position of those 
very members of management who are in 
constant and immediate contact with rank 
and file employees. 


Who Is A Supgrvisor? 


One of the obstacles in many companies 
to undertaking improvements in the role of 
the supervisor is the awareness by top man- 
agement that many of those labeled ‘‘fore- 
men’’ are not actually doing supervision. 
But, as the Gardiners emphasize, the foreman 
must have a real management job in his own eyes 
as well as in the eyes of top management. 
“Without clearly defined management re- 
sponsibilities and authority,’’ they write, 
“the foreman finds himself in an organiza- 
tional no man’s land. One minute he is 
considered a part of management, but the 
next he may be treated as a worker 
Failure to create real management positions 
can only result in hazy organizational pat- 
terns and in the alienation of foremen from 
Management."’ 

The re-alignment of management posi- 
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tions must always be gradual in any com- 
pany. The authors present, as an example, 
the extensive supervisory development pro- 
gram that has been underway in the Arm- 
strong Cork Company. Among the objectives 
of this program are the following: (1) Set-up 
real management positions, (2) Select capa- 
ble people for them, (3,) Establish sound com- 
pensation practices, (4) Maintaina three-way 
flow of information, and (5) develop suitable 
training programs. A checklist of several 
pages is included in the book, facilitating an 
analysis by the user of the extent to which 
supervisors in a particular company are per- 
forming managerial functions. The check- 
list also contains items for reviewing a com- 
pany’s personnel practices as they affect 
foremen. 


QUALIFICATIONS OF SUPERVISORS 


Some of the best material in the Gardi- 
ners’ book pertains to the importance of 
determining the qualifications that an effec- 
tive supervisor should have. While this 
must be determined within each company, 
for the most part, the authors make several 
helpful observations. For example, they 
point out that supervisors are usually se- 
lected upon the recommendation of other 
supervisors. The authors suggest that the 
requirements for a company’s various super- 
visory posts should be put in writing; that, 
in addition, an inventory should be made of 
employees in each department to discover 
those who meet the minimum requisites so 
that these employees can be developed and 
the necessity of making hasty selections of 
supervisors avoided. The authors state that 
‘‘a winning management team cannot be 
buile out of lightweight material.’’ They 
further insist that the judgment of several 
people is necessary for a proper choice, and 
that the candidates should be interviewed 
by two or more top executives. This prac- 
tice has the added advantage of integrating 
the new supervisor more closely with the 
management organization. The authors 
present good material on both individual 
and group training of supervisors, and give 


useful examples of evaluating supervisory 
performance. 


CoMMUNICATION 


A major section of the book deals with 
communication within management. Many 
detailed and interesting examples of com- 
pany practices are given, including the ex- 
cellent plan that has been in effect for sev- 
eral years at Forstmann Woolen Company. 
Policy manuals, periodic conferences, occa- 
sional letters and other special communi- 
Cations, reports on company-union negotia- 
tions when they are in progress, grievance 
analyses, surveys of foremen’s opinions, and 
numerous other methods of exchanging in- 
formation are described. 

These case studies in the participation of 
supervisors in management in numerous 
companies will doubtless stimulate other 
companies to make similar efforts, particu- 
larly at this time. It is perhaps regrettable 
that reports of this kind emphasize pro- 
grams in manufacturing firms. Some good 
work is being done in commercial firms, 
though the majority lag behind manufac- 
turing in working towards scientific man- 
agement and the appreciation of principles 
of human relations. 
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In Perspective .... 


PERSONNEL JoURNAL’s Guide to Selected Reviews of 
Management Literature 
THE AMERICAN SOLDIER: VOLUME I, ADJUSTMENT DURING ARMY LIFE: 
VOLUME II, COMBAT AND ITS AFTERMATH by Samuel A. Stouffer et al. 
Princeton University Press, 1949 
Reviewed by Walter R. Mahler in Management Review, June 1950 
Reviewed by Allen L. Edwards in Journal of Applied Psychology, December 1949 
Reviewed by Alfred McClung Lee in Annals of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, September 1949 


CONFERENCE METHODS IN INDUSTRY by Henry M. Busch. Harper and 
Brothers, New York, 1949 

Reviewed by H. W. Paine in Personnel, November 1949 

Reviewed in Advanced Management, May 1950 

Reviewed in Human Organization, Spring 1950 

Reviewed by Paul J. Gordon in Industrial and Labor Relations Review, October 1950 

Reviewed by Kenneth R. Andrews in Harvard Business Review, March 1950 

Reviewed by J. R. Clarke in Personnel Journal, January 1951 


FOUNDATIONS FOR CONSTRUCTIVE INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS by R. Carter 
Nyman. Funk and Wagnalls, New York, 1949 

Reviewed by Karl W. Onthank in Personnel, July 1949 

Reviewed by Edward L. Cushman in Industrial and Labor Relations Review, October 


1950 


FRANK AND LILLIAN GILBRETH: PARTNERS FOR LIFE by Edna Yost. Rut- 
gers University Press. 1939 

Reviewed by Sebastian B. Littauer in Industrial and Labor Relations Review, July 1950 

Reviewed by J. M. Juran in Management Review, October 1949 


GOVERNMENT AS EMPLOYER by Sterling G. Spero. Remsen Press, New York, 
1948 

Reviewed by Alfred Braunthal in Labor and Nation, March-April 1949 

Reviewed by H. Eliot Kaplan in Industrial and Labor Relations Review, April 1949 

Reviewed by Winston Paul in Public Personnel Review, January 1949 


THE LABOR STORY: A Popurar History or American Lazor, 1786-1949 by 
Aleine Austin. Coward-McCann, New York, 1949 

Reviewed by Lois MacDonald in The Survey, April 1950 

Reviewed by John Newton Thurber in Industrial and Labor Relations Review, July 1950 
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LABOR IN NORWAY by Walter Galenson. Harvard University Press, 1949 

Reviewed in Monthly Labor Review, September 1949 

Reviewed by Bjarne Braatoy in Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, January 1950 


THE MARKET FOR COLLEGE GRADUATES by Seymour E. Harris. Harvard 
University Press, 1949 

Reviewed by Nathan Belfer in Management Review, June 1950 

Reviewed by Frank S. Endicott in Occupations, April 1950 

Reviewed in Monthly Labor Review, April 1950 


PUBLIC RELATIONS IN MANAGEMENT by J. Handly Wright and Byron H. 
Christian. McGraw-Hill, New York, 1949 

Reviewed by Dave Hyatt in Industrial and Labor Relations Review, October 1949 

Reviewed by Milton Fairman in Management Review, April 1949 


WORKING WITH PEOPLE by Auren Uris and Betty Shapin. Macmillan, New 
York, 1949 

Reviewed by Eugene J. Lyons in Personnel, November 1949 

Reviewed by Alfred J. Marrow in Industrial and Labor Relations Review, July 1950 

Reviewed by Donald A. Laird in Personnex Journat, February 1950 
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Industrial Sociology. By Delbert C. Miller and William H Form. Harper & Bros. 1951. 896 pp. 
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tions Research Ass'n. 1950. 237 pp. $3.00. 

Helping People Find Jobs. By Harry Dexter Kitson and Juna Barnes Newton. Harper & Bros. 


1950. 265 pp. $3.50. 
Job Evaluation and Wage Incentives. Edited by Carl C. Harrington. Conover-Mast Publications. 


1949. 289 pp. 
My Job Contest By Chester E. Evans and La Verne N. Laseau. Personnel Psychology, Inc. 


1950. 284 pp. 

Industry's Unfinished Business. By Sara E. Southall. Harper & Bros. 1950. 173 pp. $2.50. 

Bonds of Organization. By E. Wright Bakke. Harper & Bros. 1950. 239 pp. $4.00. 

The Management of Personnel and Labor Relations. By Gordon S. Watkins, Paul A. Dodd, Wayne 
L. McNaughton and Paul Prasow. McGraw-Hill Book Co. 1950. 974 pp. $5.75. 

The Film Book for Business, Education, and Industry. By William H. Wilson and Kenneth B. 
Haas. Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1950. 248 pp. $4.65. 





Other Books 


HANDBOOK OF EMPLOYEE SELEC- 
TION. By Roy M. Dorcus and Margaret 
N. Jones. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1950. 
349 pages. $4.50 

This is a book for which psychologists 
in industry, personnel research workers and 
other persons interested in the use of tests in 
selecting employees will have frequent use. 
It brings together, in abstract form, material 
on psychological tests that has been pub- 
lished up to 1949 in journals and other 
sources. Much of this material is hard to 
track down, even in large or specialized 
libraries. From these abstracts one may 
judge whether the full article would be 
needed in connection with a particular proj- 
ect of one’s own. In a great many Cases it 
would not be, for many of the abstracts 
present the original material in detail. In 
other instances, a perusal of the abstracts 
would show that the original article is not 
pertinent. 

Some may feel the greatest service the 
authors have rendered is to obviate the need 
for going to certain original references one 
might have in mind, for an article that fails 
to meet their criteria for inclusion in this 
Handbook would be of doubtful value. It is 
astounding, indeed, that the authors’ in- 
vestigation revealed that, of 2,100 refer- 
ences they examined, only 427 met these 
criteria of minimum adequacy. More careful 
reporting of research in psychological test- 
ing is needed. 

The authors themselves, in presenting 
the abstracts, outline the original articles 
according to the criteria they established 
for selecting them. These criteria are that 
an article should contain at least the follow- 
ing information: (1) the type of employee 
investigated; (2) the number of subjects; 
(3) the tests used; (4) the criterion of job 


proficiency, and (5) a report of the actual 
results obtained. 

These abstracts are intentionally non- 
critical, since they will be used for different 
purposes by different people. Any summary 
evaluation would be too general. Sufficient 
factual information is given so that the 
reader can evaluate each reference in terms 
of the use to which he might put it. At the 
front of the book is a Job Index so that one 
may conveniently look up the abstracts of 
articles bearing on tests for a particular job 
or type of work. Over 200 jobs are listed in 
the index and, for a considerable number, a 
multiplicity of abstracts are included in the 
book. There are also an index of tests re- 
ported on in the abstracts and an index of 
authors. 

As the authors state, the abstracts they 
have made do not represent all the impor- 
tant work which has been done in the field 
of selection of employees by tests. Many 
excellent studies conducted by industrial 
firms are not published in sources available 
to the public. The authors urge such publica- 
tion in the interests of better understanding 
of an important segment of human be- 
havior—namely, work—and of a more thor- 
ough investigation of human talents. Many 
psychologists in industry do not have time 
to prepare their data for publication in the 
usual journals, but the authors state they 
would be glad to receive information about 
such investigations in industry so that they 
could make it available in future editions 
of the Handbook. Dr. Dorcus is Professor of 
Psychology, and Professor ‘of Psychology 
in the Medical School, and also Dean of 
the Division of Life Sciences at the Univer- 
sity of California, at Los Angeles. Dr. Jones 
is Research Assistant in Psychology, the 
State College of Washington. The Hand- 
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book is one of the publications in McGraw- 
Hill's excellent ‘‘Publications in Psychol- 
ogy” of which Clifford T. Morgan is now 
Consulting Editor, an office performed for 
twenty years by John F. Dashiell. 

E. W. Fassberg 

Survey Institute, New York, N. Y. 


THE RIGHT CAREER FOR YOU. By Eu- 
gene J. Benge. Funk and Wagnalls, New 
York, 1950. 150 pages. $5.00. 

It is rather a prodigious task to review 
Benge’s book briefly. There is so much ma- 
terial in each chapter that needs particular 
attention drawn to it. This is especially 
true since Benge has organized the basic 
fields of measurement rather well. It is the 
manner in which he measures interest, in- 
telligence and the like, as well as the con- 
clusions that he draws from rather unreli- 
able and somewhat invalid measuring tools 
that leave much to be desired. 

The following comments with respect 
to the measures used by Benge are appro- 
priate: 

1. Interests—Coverage of an interest field 
by the use of ten items (obviously labeled) 
is inadequate. Many people would have dif- 
ficulty understanding or interpreting some 
of the terms he uses in his scales. 

2. Intelligence—Benge uses timed tests 
but permits an individual to take them 
without supervision. Lack of supervision, 
permitting laxity in time allocation, can 
render the results obtained from any timed 
test invalid. The choice of the content for 
the memory, vocabulary, reasoning and 
space perceptions tests is quite poor and 
would be disapproved by most test con- 
structors. 

3. Mechanical Intelligence—Here Benge 
leaves the realm of aptitude and concen- 
trates on information and achievement in 
seven specific mechanical areas. Again the 
magical numer of ten items is employed. 
Furthermore, scoring does not take into ac- 
count the frequency and skill with which 
the individual performs the tasks he reports 
as having done. 


4. Social Development—In this area 
Benge demonstrates several inconsistencies. 
In a temperament scale of 140 items, Benge 
insists that the individual select 35 (no more 
—no less) even if he has to solicit the assist- 
ance and advice of others to make up his 
mind. In contrast to this, a ‘‘Personal 
Traits’’ scale of 120 items uses a very “‘pin- 
pointed’’, probing method for obtaining 40 
replies with double checks on 10 out of the 
40. I would very much like to see some ex- 
perimentation with this probing method to 
prove its value for more accurate self-re- 
porting. Following this, Benge goes right 
back, on a “‘leadership qualifications” scale 
to the ludicrous by suggesting that an in- 
dividual who is not in a position to evaluate 
the items realistically, do so by indicating 
what he thinks he would do if he were in 
such a position. 

The second section of Mr. Benge’s book 
is devoted to the facts concerning jobs and 
career fields. It is an excellently organized 
digest of the material found in the Depart- 
ment of Labor’s Occupational Outlook 
Handbook. He also describes and illustrates 
a very intriguing job analysis form. 

The third section of the book is a short 
but pungent summary of how to get a job 
and contains pointers on how to improve 
oneself in order to get ahead on the job. 

The last two sections are in direct con- 
trast to the first part in which Benge gives 
no evidence as to the reliability and validity 
of his short, unsupervised tests whose scor- 
ing keys are obvious and whose norms are 
unspecified. 

It cannot be too strongly stressed that 
comprehensive measures, administered un- 
under proper supervision using appropri- 
ate testing facilities, are the prerequisites for 
good diagnosis and prediction. Only this 
way can we hope to obtain valid and reli- 
able estimates of human abilities and be- 
havior. 

Hyman Brandt, Ph. D., Dir. of Research 
The Personnel Institute, Inc., 
New York, N. Y. 





Personnel Research 


Human Operators and Automatic Machines by 
John D. Coakley, Dunlap and Associates, 
Inc. Personnel Psychology, Vol. 3, No. 4, pp. 
401-411. 

A manufacturer using automatic ma- 
chines will usually look for causes of product 
variation in the raw materials and in the 
machines themselves. Mr. Coakley shows 
in this article that making products by auto- 
matic machinery presents problems not only 
for the production engineer but for the psy- 
chologist as well. 

This is a study of the production of 3 
operators on the same automatic nylon ho- 
siery machine in 5 consecutive 8-hour shifts. 
The basic adjustments of the machine were 
unchanged and the same lot of yarn was 
used throughout the study. All factors were 
held constant except the operator and the 
time of day. 1200 hose were produced. Vari- 
ations in the hose produced were measured 
in weight. The hose produced by operator 
A showed less variability than those made 
by operators B and C. The weight distribu- 
tions of stockings produced by each operator 
on different shifts showed marked consist- 
ency from one day to the next. 

In general, the variations were found 
to arise from relatively simple causes such 
as the order in which he uses the machine 
controls, the way he sets the controls, and 
the way he stretches and inspects hose dur- 
ing knitting. All of these disturbing vari- 
ables can be controlled readily through 
proper education and training of the opera- 
tors. 

It would appear that in this situation 
where costly variation has been attributed 

‘to raw materials and machines, the human 
factors were much more important. The 
psychologist can often develop training 
procedures through which the variability 
of the operator may be controlled. 


Can Personality Tests Identify Accident-Prone 
Employees? by Frank J. Harris, United 


States Public Health Service. Personnel 
Psychology, Vol. 3, No. 4, pp. 455-459- 

This study is an attempt to determine 
what personality differences could be meas- 
ured between a group of 25 industrial-acci- 
dent repeaters and a group of 25 industrial 
workers workers who were accident free. 
The subjects were employees of the Stew- 
art-Warner Corporation in Indianapolis. 

The two groups were carefully selected 
and matched on practically every relevant 
respect but one—accident frequency. The 
25 matched pairs included 3 female pairs 
and 22 male pairs, and 10 different jobs were 
represented. The 50 subjects were tested 
under the same conditions. 

The tests used to study the hypotheses 
about accident proneness were as follows: 

1. 34 Items of Biographical Information. 
Only 3 items out of the 34 showed differences 
which were significant at the 5% level, 
which the authors consider no more than 
would reasonably be expected by chance. 
One of these three was that the accident 
group considered themselves better than 
average automobile drivers. 

2. 71 ‘‘Personality’’ Items. These were 
of the type used in the Bernreuter Inventory. 
The differences were negligible and ap- 
proximated chance expectancy. 

3. Multiple Choice Rorschach. No sig- 
nificant differences were found by either of 
two scoring methods tried. 

4. Rosenzweig Picture-Frustration Study. 
The proportional frequency of each type of 
response was practically identical for the 
two criterion groups. 

No significant differences were found 
to exist between the groups in their re- 
sponses to the test items. The author recog- 
nizes the limitations of this study, but he 
considers it significant that no clues or 
trends emerged that seemed to demand fur- 
ther investigation. He concludes that it 
seems possible that accident proneness, 
implying a psychological predisposition 
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to get hurt, may have been greatly over- 
rated. 


A Method for Analyzing Employment Inter- 
views by Harry W. Daniels and Jay L. Otis, 
Personnel Research Institute. Pesonnel Psy- 
chology, Vol. 3, No. 4, pp. 425-444. 

A sample of 60 interviews was col- 
lected by recording them electronically in 
the employment offices of eight companies. 
Lapel microphones were used by both the 
interviewer and the applicant, but there 
were no other devices in sight to distract 
attention. The applicants and the 13 inter- 
viewers engaged in this study indicated on a 
questionnaire that the recording did not 
affect the interview to a noticeable degree. 

These interviews were timed; it was 
found that the average interview lasted ten 
minutes, of which the interviewer spoke 
§.72 minutes and the applicant spoke 3.02 
minutes. In only one company did the 
applicant speak longer than the interviewer. 

Fifty-four of these interviews were 
suitable for technique analysis. In addition 
to the analysis of the time spent by the two 
participants in the interview, 21 categories 
were selected; each interview was analyzed 
by classifying each exchange into one or 
more of these categories. The total number 
of exchanges for each category then was 
taken as a pattern of the technique of the 
interviewer in that interview. 

The categories included the following: 

“7. Number of questions asked by in- 

terviewer. 

8. Number of ‘‘old information” 
questions; i.e., questions concern- 
ing information which was al- 
ready a matter of record on the 
application blank. 

. Number of “‘new information”’ 
questions. 

. Volunteered information 
ments by the applicant. 

. Company information given by 
the interviewer. 


State- 


18. Suggestions or advice to the appli- 

cant. 

21. Interruptions by the applicant.” 

An interview analysis sheet was drawn 
up which is reproduced in the article. As 
the analyst listened to the recording he made 
appropriate check marks on the analysis 
sheet. The basic unit in the analysis was the 
exchange—any utterance on the part of the 
interviewer followed by an applicant re- 
sponse. The number of exchanges in each 
category was totaled for each interview and 
entered on data cards. The intercorrelations 
of these categories are presented in Table 4. 

Table 4 is an impressive display of 153 
intercorrelations carried out to 3 decimal 
places. Of these only 72 of the r’s are sig- 
nificant at the 5% level or better. It would 
seem that the statistical methods employed 
are unnecessarily refined and not appropriate 
to the original data collected. What is the 
significance, for example, of a correlation 
of .276 between time spent in pauses and 
advice given the applicant? All reporting 
in rs, especially to 3 decimal places, is 
unsuitable for such data. This tdble does 
not show the number of cases involved in 
the correlations. The number of interviews 
is given in other places in the article as 60, 
although in one place it was mentioned that 
only 54 were suitable for analysis. 

The method of collecting recorded em- 
ployment interviews and analyzing them 
under a number of categories in terms of the 
exchange between interviewer and appli- 
cant would seem to be very useful. The 
statistical treatment of these data by prod- 
uct moment correlations is however open to 
question. 

The authors state that their intention 
is to determine what actually occurs in em- 
ployment interviews, not to evaluate the 
techniques used. Their purpose is to devise 
a method which will be useful in the objec- 
tive study of interviewing techniques. With 
a more objective basis for comparing inter- 
views, further work on evaluation may lead 
to improvement of the interview as a selec- 
tion tool. 





Across The Editor's Desk 


News of the Personnel Associations 


THE PersonNEL Manacers Cus OF 
THE Boston CHAMBER OF Commerce held 
its January meeting on the gth and heard a 
stimulating talk by Joseph N. Scanlon, 
on the subject “Productivity, Motivation 
and Morale.’’ He is the author of the 
famous ‘‘Scanlon Plan’’. The December 
meeting heard an address by E. H. van 
Delden, Professor of Industrial Relations 
at New York University on ‘Labor Rela- 
tions As I See Them At The Mid-Century 
Mark’’. Among the many interesting things 
he said the following struck me as espe- 
cially pertinent at this time. ‘‘Lastly, we 
must educate all employees—supervisors 
and workers alike—in the problems of the 
Company.”’ Doesn't this touch one of the 
important aspects of communicating with 
your employees—telling them what you 
are doing? 


THe PersONNEL AssOcIATION OF Kata- 
mazoo, Micnican, has just completed, in 
cooperation with the W. E. Uphohn In- 
stitute for Community Research, the ninth 
semi-annual industrial wage survey. This 
covers 28 companies in the Kalamazoo 
area employing 17,000 persons. 


Tae AusTRALIAN InsTITUTE oF Man- 
AGEMENT, Melbourne Division publishes 
each month The Management News. The 
November issue outlines the program of 
activities for 1951. This includes three 
study circles, six lecture courses and two 
top-management conferences, together with 
other activities. The Management News 
tells of the visit of Mr. Alvin E. Dodd, 
formerly President of the American Man- 
agement Association. He will be in Aus- 
tralia during March and April 1951 making 
fourteen addresses in six cities. 
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Tue Crvit Service Assemsty held its 
Annual Conference in Atlanta in Novem- 
ber. The last issue of CSA Newsletter 
announces that the proceedings of the 1950 
Conference will be available shortly. Copies 
of the proceedings are priced at $7.50 —$5.00 
each to members. The address of the As- 
sembly is 1313 E. 6oth Street, Chicago 37. 


THE INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS ASSOCIATION 
or CHICAGO continues its busy season. 
The January monthly meeting was held 
on the 8th and was addressed by Professor 
Willard Wirtz of the School of Law, North- 
western University. His topic was “‘The 
Wage Stabilization Outlook.’ The Train- 
ing Group met on January 16th for an 
address by Leonard G. Henderson, Inter- 
national Harvester Company on ‘‘Train- 
ing Techniques and Their Practical Appli- 
cation."” The Employee Security Group 
heard an address by Francis J. Durtt, 
Director Industrial Relations, American 
Steel and Wire Company, Cleveland. His 
topic was “‘Communication as a Stimulus 
to Employee Security.’’ The management- 
employment-community relations group 
met on Tuesday February 1st to hear 
Carl French of the National Association of 
Manufacturers speak on “‘Why Listen to 
Fortune?"’ His subject is the two-part 
article which appeared in Fortune Maga- 
zine on Management-Employee Communi- 
cations which was severely critical of 
management. A special meeting was held 
on January 25th which was addressed by 
Frederick H. Harbison of the University of 
Chicago on “The Coming Squeeze in In- 
dustrial Manpower.”’ 


Tue New York Personnet MANAGE- 
MENT AssOCIATION Bulletin for December 
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is a very lively issue. It announces three 
new members of the staff of the Bulletin; 
Monroe B. Scharff of Cold Cathode Light- 
ing Corporation (an occasional author 
of Personnel Journal), John C. Matthews, 
Burroughs Wellcome & Company, and 
Herbert R. Brown of Naval Clothing 
Depot. The same issue announces that 
Dorothy Hyland, Personnel Officer of Dry- 
dock Savings Bank, who is Chairman of 
the publications staff of the Bulletin, has 
been appointed Chairman of the Committee 
on Employee Relations of the Savings Banks 
Association of the State of New York. 
The Pension Study Group of the Associa- 
tion which suspended its meetings during 
the summer, has resumed its activities 
under the direction of Mr. C. T. Hasson, 
General Foods Corporation. The third 
meeting of the Association was held on 
November 20th and listened to an address 
by Colonel Lawrence D. Wilkinson the 
newly appointed New York State Civil 
Defense Director. His topic was ‘‘Indus- 
try’s Part in Civil Defense.”’ 


Tae Paciric Nortuwest PErsONNEL 
MANAGEMENT AssociATION publication, Per- 
sonnel Panorama catries a year-end greeting 
from its new President, Roy S. Leighton, 
Personnel Manager of Frederick and Nelson, 
Seattle. This issue contains a description of 
the work-college program being conducted 
by the United States National Bank of 
Portland. Under this program boys are 
taken at 18 and given part time work 
while going through college. The program 
provides an income sufficient to pay college 
expenses. Various interesting features of 
the program are described in this article. 


PERSONNEL AND INDUsTRIAL RELATIONS 
Associations oF Los ANGELEs announces 
in the January issue of Pira-scope the Janu- 
ary dinner meeting at which members were 
addressed by Peter F. Drucker. His talk 
dealt with the coming manpower short- 
age. The December general meeting heard 


an address by Dr. Gilbert Brighouse, 
‘Finding Personal Security."’ 


Tue Housz Macazing Institute pub- 
lishes each month HM-eye. The January 
meeting of the Association heard a panel 
of five editors discuss ‘‘The Industrial 
Editor in The National Emergency."’ Spe- 
cial congratulations were offered to five com- 
pany papers and to their editors. Mutual 
Benefit Life of the Mutual Benefit Life 
Insurance Company, Newark, New Jersey, 
edited by Mary C. Flanagan, for the De- 
cember 8th issue on Two-way Communi- 
cation. The Lamp of the Standard Oil 
Company (N.J.) edited by E. R. Sammis 
for an unusual human interest story. The 
Lipton Link published by Thomas J. Lipton 
Inc., edited by June Guncheon for an 
interesting story on ‘‘Quality Controls 
And Sales.’" The Ethyl News published by 
The Ethyl Corporation and edited by 
Thomas Chyadas for a fine customers’ 
relations job. Rolling Stock published by 
American Car and Foundry Company 
and edited by Joseph W. Rice, for the first 
of a ‘Good Neighbor’’ series of articles. 

Tue CALIFORNIA PERSONNEL MANAGE- 
MENT AssociATION heard at its regular 
monthly meeting in January, an address 
by Max D. Kossoris, Regional Director, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. His subject 
was The Shifting Wage Pattern Under New 
Economic Control Law. As the speaker said, 
““we may be doing business with the wage 
boards sooner than we think."’ He dis- 
cussed the newly revised Bureau of Labor 
Statistics index on cost of living and 
pointed out significant shifts in interpreta- 
tion that may well mark a new era in 
wage and salary determination for em- 
ployees. 

James C. Wortny of Sears, Roebuck 
and Company and President of Industrial 
Relations Association, Chicago has sent 
members an interesting letter containing 
some severe criticisms of the typical person- 
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nel office. The anonymous writer of this 
letter asks these four questions. 

1. Why do some personnel men, paid 
to know their stuff, deal with commercial 
employment agencies who take a _ hand- 
some bite out of hired employees’ pay 
checks for weeks to come. 

2. Why do they lay down hard and 
fast, and never-to-be-changed, qualification 
rules that eliminate good men who are 
just an inch or two away. 

3. Why do personnel men hire rela- 
tives and friends of workers so there are 
numerous cliques all over the office and 
plant. 

4. Why do the personnel men _ use 
large application forms that ask so many 
questions. 


Tue WasHINGTON PERSONNEL AssocIA- 
TION held its January dinner meeting at the 
Willard Hotel on the 25th. The subject was 


Personnel Problems Under Mobilization. Three 
speakers took separate sections of the 
general problem. They were, Frank D. 
Norton, Deputy Director, District of Co- 
lumbia Selective Service System; Howard 
Anderson, Bureau of National Affairs; 
and Arthur W. Motley, Bureau of Em- 
ployment Security. The association holds 
regular meetings on timely subjects. Presi- 
dent of the Association this year is J. 
Harvey Daly who is Personnel Director 
of Giant Food Department Stores. Vice 
President for Programs is Augusta H. 
Clawson, Director of Hannah Harrison 
School. Vice President for Public Rela- 
tions is Robert D. Coffman who is Editor 
of Pepconian, the employee magazine at 
Potomac Electric Power Company. Vice 
President for Membership is Harry G. 
Easmann who is in charge of training at 
Potomac Electric Power Company, Wash- 
ington. 


Conference News 


Tue 17TH ANNuAL Muip-west Con- 
FERENCE ON INDUsTRIAL RELATIONS was held 
at Chicago, Friday, December 22, 1950 
with the general subject ‘“The Impact of 
War Mobilization on Industrial Rela- 
tions.” The Conference was conducted 
jointly by the School of Business of the 
University of Chicago and the Industrial 
Relations Association of Chicago. Pro- 
ceedings have been issued which appear 
in mimeograph form on 42 pages. The 
greatest part of this is an address by Peter 
F. Drucker, author and consultant on labor 
problems. His topic was ‘‘The Imminent 
Crisis in Labor Relations.’’ Mr. Drucker 
points out that the present emergency is 
doing what all emergencies of the same 
kind do. They give labor a free hand, and if 
a tight labor market is created, this gives 
the labor leader a stranglehold on the econ- 
omy. He also predicts that as soon as labor 
controls are introduced the Taft-Hartley 
Act is going into the discard. He thinks the 
union shop will grow shortly as a result of 


emergency pressures but believes that the 
question of public rights will emerge. 


Tue Nationa INDuUsTRIAL CONFERENCE 
Boarp held its January meeting over a 
two-day period in New York City, devoting 
itself to the topic ‘Mobilizing For The 
Emergency’’. Three sessions of particular 
interest to personnel people were (a) Build- 
ing a Work Force During Mobilization under 
the chairmanship of Malcoln Muir, Presi- 
dent of Newsweek; (b) Keeping the Worker on 
The Job chairman, Norman R. Abrams, 
Vice President Congoleum-Nairn Inc. and 
(c) Plus Factors for Peak Production for which 
the Chairman was Thomas S. Spates, Pro- 
fessor of Personnel Administration, Yale 
University formerly Vice President, Gen- 
eral Foods Corporation. 


Tue Sitver Bay Conrerence on Hu- 
man Relations in Industry is always im- 
portant and the proceedings contain many 
things of interest to the personnel worker. 
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Last year’s Conference was held on July 19th 
to 23rd at Silver Bay on Lake George. The 
proceedings are contained in a handsomely 
printed book of 136 pages available for $1.50 
from the National Council of YMCA, 291 
Broadway, New York 7. Addresses of par- 
ticular note are Management's Obligation to 
Disseminate Economic Facts by Hugh L. Rush, 
Vice President, Opinion Research Corpora- 
tion, Princeton, N. J.; Strength and Weak- 
nesses in Industrial Relations Programs by S. 
Avery Raube of the National Industrial 
Conference Board; Communications Programs 
That Will Disseminate Economic Facts by 
Harry F. Gracey, of SKF Industries, Phila- 
delphia; Induction of Employees by Frank K. 
Welch of Carrier Corporation, Syracuse, 
New York. 


Tue AmeEricAN MANAGEMENT AssocI- 
ATION has recently issued Office Management 
Series No. 127 containing the following 
addresses made at the Office Management 
Conference October 30th and 31st, 1950. 

A Supervisory Training Program That 
Charles M. Skade 

Employee Communications, A Number 
One Job: The General Motors Story 
Milton E. Mumblow 

The White Collar Worker in the Amer- 
ican Economy Robert K. Burns 
Defense Production and the National 
Sumner H. Slichter 

Economic Mobilization Challenges Of- 
fice Management. . .Eldridge Haynes 

The Association has also issued Per- 
sonnel Series No. 135 covering some of the 
addresses at the Personnel Conference Octo- 
ber 2nd to 4th, 1950. The addresses are as 
follows. 

Security and Loyalty Considerations in 

Personnel Administration 

Willard V. Merrihue 


Personnel Problems Under Mobiliza- 
tion—A Panel Session: 
Planning for Industrial Mobilization 
Duncan J. Morgan 
Foreseeable Selection Service Re- 
quirements. ..Col. Daniel O. Omer 
Effective Recruitment and Utiliza- 
tion of Manpower..A. W. Motley 
Economic Policy Faces the Future.... 
Leon H. Keyserling 
Management's Challenge in-the Com- 
Ernest H. Hahne 
Approaches to Economic Education— 
An Appraisal C. Scott Fletcher 
Personnel Series No. 136 contains five 
addresses given at the Management Asso- 
ciation Personnel Conference October 2nd 
to 4th, 1950. 
The Thinking Behind the 1950 General 
Motors Agreement. .Louis G. Seaton 
Impact of Mobilization on Company 
Wage and Salary Structure 
Richard C. Smyth 
Collective Bargaining in a Transition 
Economy—A Trade Unionist’s View 
George W. Brooks 
Economic Issues in Labor-Management 
Relations James J. Healy 
Trends in the Wage and Salary Picture 
N. Arnold Tolles 
Each of these proceedings is available 
at $1.25 to the general public and may be 
obtained from the American Management 
Association, 330 W. 42nd Street, New 
York 18, N. Y. 


Tue NortHERN Onto PERSONNEL AND 
Executive ConFERENCE was held in Cleve- 
land on January 19th under the sponsorship 
of the Cleveland Chamber of Commerce. 
An address on manpower problems was 
made by Wade E. Shurtleff, Associate Edi- 
tor, Bureau of National Affairs, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


Employee Magazines 


Werrton Steet Company and Editor 
Jones are keeping up the good work in 


Employees Bulletin, issued monthly to all 


employees. The December issue is a pleas- 
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ure to read—and to look at. One page is 
devoted to the new wage and salary sched- 
ules under the heading “‘Weirton Sets Top 
Pay for Steel Industry.’ Much space, as 
usual, is devoted to doings of employees at 
the plant and their families at home. One 
of the most attractive pages is labeled 
‘Pride and Joy Department,’’ and shows 
many attractive children of which Peggy 
Sue Baker, aged about 4, is my choice. for 
first place! Another page under the heading 
‘Free Enterprise Keeps the Lines of Oppor- 
tunity Open,’ shows pictures of ten men 
who recently received promotions and 
gives their jobs, employment and wage 
record. Each issue contains at least one 
item of ‘‘cheesecake’’; December's shows 
Virginia Mayo in what looks like a bath- 
ing suit. A page is devoted to the new Com- 
pany owned radio station, WEIR and tells 
of some of its activities. 

PENSION PLAN Pays Orr is the title of a 
two-page story in the December issue of 


Pipelines of U. S. Pipe and Foundry Com- 
pany, Burlington, N. J. It tells the story 
of nine men just retired who together have 
worked for the Company 279 years. Dot 
Austin is Editor. 

PErsONNEL Service Newstetrer of the 
American National Red Cross devotes most 
of its December issue to a questionnaire de- 
signed by Dr. Lewis M. Nixon and called 
‘Employee Evaluation of His Supervisor.”’ 
This contains 21 questions which the em- 
ployee may check in evaluating his super- 
visor. 

NorTHLAND GREYHOUND Lungs issues 
each month the employee magazine Rear 
View Mirror. The December issue devotes 
three pages to listing the names of service 
awards to employees of Greyhound. These 
names are in four lists, those attaining 20 
years of service, 15 years, 10 years and 5 
years. 


Recent Publications 


Lasor MaGazings afe interesting, par- 
ticularly to an Editor. A contrast is afforded 
by a comparison of The American Federation- 
ist, the monthly magazine issued by Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor from the Wash- 
ington headquarters and the CIO News 
issued each week in Washington from the 
headquarters of the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations. Anything which I say is 
not to be construed as a criticism of either 
magazine. The American Federationist is 
usually 36 pages on slick paper with many 
illustrations and photographs. It is dig- 
nified if not indeed a little severe. The 
CIO News, on the contrary, is usually 12 
pages in tabloid newspaper size and style 
and it makes no pretense of being dignified. 
In fact it is a little rough, perhaps at times 
crude. At any rate it doesn’t give manage- 
ment much of a break. Both magazines 
have this in common: they want more and 
more for labor and they are very willing 
to ask government for some of it without 


too much evidence of awareness of the 
“catch”’ in free handouts. It is a little dis- 
quieting to find the American Federationist 
giving two valuable pages to an attack on 
the American Medical Association by Oscar 
Ewing, Federal Security Administrator. 
Mr. Ewing concludes his usual plea for 
“more’’ with this optimistic bit of socialist 
philosophy, ‘‘The fight to adopt a health 
insurance program to meet the needs of all 
Americans will go on.”’ If it is going where 
the British plan went I'd just as soon stay 
home! 


OKLAHOMA AGRICULTURAL AND MgB- 
CHANICAL CotieGE at Stillwater, Okla. 
will conduct a five and one half day course 
for employee magazine editors at Stillwater, 
March 12-17. Staff for the course includes, 
from industry, Merritt Whitmer, Swift & 
Company, Edward R. Sammis, Editor of 
The Lamp, Standard Oil Company (N. J.), 
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and Orto N. Forkert, President of O. M. 
Forkert and Associates, Chicago, Graphic 
Arts Consultants. The course, held in pre- 


NaTIONAL AssOCcIATION OF MANUFAC- 
TURERS Continues to do a swell job in its 
Industrial Relations Division. Under date 
of October 1950 the division issued Case 
Book—Employee Communications in Action. 
This is a 9 x 12 booklet of 27 pages giving 
a wealth of material on problems of em- 
ployee communication. After several pages 
of general discussion there follows a long 
series of case histories telling what various 
companies have done in an effort to improve 
communications to and from employees. 
This is one of the most valuable compila- 
tions on this subject that has appeared. 
The Association's address is 14 W. 49th 
Street, New York 20. 


InpustRiAL Socio.ocy is the title of an 
imposing new book, said to be the first 
comprehensive volume on this important 
new field. It is further described as an in- 
troduction to the sociology of work rela- 
tions. The book is huge in size and content, 
consisting of 896 closely printed pages. 
It is published by Harper & Brothers and 
sells for $6.00. I have sampled a number of 
chapters to test the quality and practi- 
cality of the book and it apparently is 


excellent. 


Emptoyvge Benerit PLaNs 1N OpEra- 
TION is the title of a new volume issued by 
The Bureau of National Affairs, Washing- 
ton 7, D. C. whose address is 1231—24th 
Street, N.W. The book is by Jay V. Strong 
Vice President the Wyeth Company and 
gives detailed discussion of all types of 
employee benefit plans. This would be a 
good book for every personnel department 
to use in checking over the effectiveness of 
its employee benefit plans. 


Tue Lasor Trenp, a supplement to 
the Executive's Labor Letter issued by Na- 
tional Foremen’s Institute, contains in the 


vious years, usually draws from 50 to 75 
company magazine editors from all parts 
of the country. 


issue of December 7th, 1950 an article on 
Recruitment and Selection in the Current Emer- 
gency by Ernest de la Ossa, Director of Per- 
sonnel, National Broadcasting Company. 
By means of question and answer de la 
Ossa brings out various problems faced by 
the recruiters of labor. He deals with 
problems of application blanks, employ- 
ment testing, sources of new employees and 
other matters. 


Tue Nationat INpustRIAL CONFER- 
ENCE Boarp has issued a number of reports 
of interest to personnel workers. The Con- 
ference Board Business Record No. 10 con- 
tains an article, ‘Wages Up—Anyway You 
Look At Them.’’ The Management Record 
No. 11 has an article, “‘Military Leave— 
What Happens to Benefit Plans?’’ The 
Business Record No. 11 has a discussion on 
our aging population and its importance 
in government and industry. This is in an 
article ‘“Trends and Longevity.” 


Princeton University from the Indus- 
trial Relations Section has issued a new list 
of selected references under the title Man- 
power and Personnel Problems in Industrial 
Mobilization. This is 8 pages with about 60 
references to books and articles. The leaflet 
is available at 2o¢ from the Industrial Re- 
lations Section, Princeton University, 
Princeton, N. J. 


Harvarp Business Review for No- 
vember 1950 contains a useful article ‘‘Pen- 
sion Plans—Check List for Administra- 
tors."" This is by Jules J. Justin and relates 
primarily to details that should be watched 
in connection with collective bargaining 
on pensions. Part 1 covers points prior to 
the bargaining sessions. Part 2 deals with 
problems which arise at the bargaining 
table and Part 3 deals with numerous bar- 
gainable factors and considerations. 
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Tue American Economic FouNDATION 
has issued a number of publications many 
of which show the relation of men and 
management to economics. The Foundation 
has recently issued its schedule for a series 
of seminars to be held from January to 
December in different parts of the country. 
There will be a series of seminars for dis- 
cussion leaders to develop skill in explain- 
ing economics in discussion sessions. This is 
built around an interestingly designed 16 
page booklet How to Explain The Economic 
Factors of Life to Your Worker. These seminars 
will be held in 19 cities in United States and 
Canada, each one being three days. There 
will also be a series of seminars on cost 
reduction following a manual Lower Costs 
Through Human Engineering. These will be 
held in nine cities and each one is a two-day 
Conference. Finally there is a group of 
seminars for policy level executives de- 
scribed in Management's Missing Link. These 
will be held in four cities, each seminar 
being two days in duration. Information 
may be obtained from J. E. Canning, Amer- 


ican Economic Foundation, 295 Madison 


Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION 
has just issued Sources of Economic Informa- 
tion for Collective Bargaining. This is Research 
Report No. 17 and is by Ernest Dale. This is 
a well printed book of 171 pages and sells 
for $3.75. 


Tae Harvarp Business Review for 
January 1951 contains an article ‘‘Current 
Practices in Executive Compensation"’ by 
Arch Patton. 


Exuiotr Service Company issues Man- 
agement Information.”’ This is a weekly letter 
for foremen and supervisors, well prepared 
in four pages, 83 x 11 inches. It is in such 
brief and clearly expressed form as to give 
maximum likelihood of being read by the 
recipient. The issue of January 8th dis- 
cusses anger in connection with handling 
grievances. The issue of January 15th is 
devoted to a description of the Survey Re- 


search Center at the University of Mich- 
igan. This immensely important research 
project should be known to all executives 
and supervisors. Some of the lessons learned 
from this research are brought out in the 
January 15th issue of Management Informa- 
tion. 


Tae New Yorx State Scuoot or In- 
DUSTRIAL AND LaBor ReLaTIONs AT Cor- 
NELL University, Ithaca, New York, issues 
a quarterly magazine Industrial and Labor 
Relations Review. It is pleasant after getting 
through all those long-winded titles, to 
find an excellent publication devoted pri- 
marily to problems of union relations. It is 
a well edited publication running usually 
more than 300 printed pages and is a “‘must”’ 
for all students of labor problems. Subscrip- 
tion price is $4.00 per year. 


Quorrs Enpinc, edited by Robert D. 
Breth devotes the December issue to the 
importance of making full use of the covers 
of the Company magazine. It gives case 
illustrations from magazines from different 
companies showing effective ways in which 
the covers have been used. Quotes Ending 
is the publication of the American Associa- 
tion of Industrial Editors. 


PeRsONNEL ADMINISTRATION, the offi- 
cial publication of the Society for Personnel 
Administration, Washington, D. C. continues 
its impressive way. The November issue 
has an article describing how the Associa- 
tion operates under the title ‘‘How the 
SPA Gets Its Work Done."’ J. Henry Brown, 
Jr., writes a valuable article, ‘“The First 
Junior Management Intern Program."’ This 
internship is a -well planned course of 
training for new young people when first 
brought into Federal Agencies. 


Financrat Wor tp, Investment Banking 
Magazine awards each year a prize for the 
best annual corporate report. The prize this 
year was divided between The Chanpion 
Paper and Fiber Company of Hamilton, 
Ohio and General Motors Corporation. 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 


ASSISTANT PERSONNEL MANAGER: 3 years diversified experience. Presently employed in plant 

of 500 men with contractual relations with 12 unions. Responsible for personne! selection and place- 

= Introduced psychological testing program. Cornell graduate. Age 26. Married veteran. Reply 
x 122. 


PLANT PERSONNEL—INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS MANAGER: tro years industrial experience. 
Past 7 years directing a comprehensive program of personnel administration including employment, 
safety, training, suggestions, group insurance, job evaluation, wage and salary administration, labor 
relations. M.A. degree and graduate work. Married. Excellent health. Resumé on request. Reply Box 
125. 


PERSONNEL AND LABOR RELATIONS: Law School Graduate, Industrial Relations Major College, 
Presently taking masters in Labor Law. One year experience Personnel Dept. Large Organization. 
Stenographer. Veteran, Married. Age 27. New York City Resident. Will relocate. Reply Box 20. 


EDITORIAL POSITIONS: Wanted by men and women qualified by house organ experience in business 
and industry. Write to Andrew Cerruti, House os aa Placement Bureau, % Underwood Corpora- 
tion, 1 Park Avenue, New York City 16, New York. 


PERSONNEL-INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS DIRECTOR: 9 years experience in all phases of labor re- 
lations and personnel administration, including policy development, negotiations, employment, job 
evaluation, merit rating, pensions, insurance, communication, supervisory training, discipline. Now 
employed as Labor Relations Director, multi-plant company, A.F.L., CIO and office unions, top level 
staff function. Seeking overall industrial relations responsibility. College graduate. Age 40, Present 
salary $7500. Will relocate. Reply Box zzz. 


PERSONNEL ASSISTANT: In medium sized manufacturing plant with two years experience per- 
forming varied duties such as job description and evaluation, grievance research, editing small publi- 
cation, devising and administering tests and interviewing desires challenging position in personnel 
administration and employee relations. Pay consistent with responsibility. Age 27. Education BA, 
mainly economics, psychology and engineering subjects plus additional related night school courses. 
Previous work experience in plant and office and 2-1/2 years in Engineer Corps. Reply Box 126. 


PERSONNEL ASSISTANT: BBA degree in Personnel Management. Background contains among 
other courses, wage and salary evaluation, labor research and job analysis. Minored in economics. 
Age 23, living in New York but will relocate. Resume will be sent on request. Reply Box 128. 


PERSONNEL ASSISTANT: Married, 29 year old veteran has AB background of sociology, other 
social sciences and some psychology and an MA training in social work including human behavior 
courses, statistics and administration as well as intensive training and field work experience in in- 
terviewing. Desires position in personnel work. Willing to start at beginning. Minimum salary open 
but dependent on opportunity for advancement. Willing to relocate. Resume gladly sent. Reply 
James Mays, 6520 Torresdale Avenue, Philadelphia 35, Pa. 


PERSONNEL AND WAGE ADMINISTRATION: 5 years industrial experience in all phases of per- 
sonnel administration. Thoroughly experienced in hourly and salary job evaluation. Have supervised 
salary administration plan covering 5000 employees. Now employed as Personnel Manager of com- 
paratively small manufacturing company. Desire employment with larger company offering greater 
— Prefer eastern Pennsylvania or New York. College graduate. Single woman. Age 29. Re- 
y Box 129. 


oO 
P 
HELP WANTED 
PERSONNEL AND TRAINING ASSISTANTS: Large industrial chemical company located in New 
England has openings for a personnel assistant and a training assistant. Applicants should have tech- 
nical or administrative degree, three to five years experience in personnel relations with a company 
which has effective and progressive personnel programs, and be under 35 years of age. Reply Box 127. 
Advertisements will be accepted under these headings at 50 cents a line for one insertion, Avetage 97 characters per line 

10% discount for two insertions, 20% off for three insertions or morc. 





PERCEPTION 


A great many jobs—both shop and office—require quick and 
accurate perception, This is the most important quality making up 
what we loosely call “clerical aptitade’’. And in many macual jobs 

; y and clearly before you can perform the opera- 


ject match pairs of numbers and names. These two 
y telated; the difference in the material used 














pO YOU KNOW 
Exactly What Your Executives Are Doing? 


spot exactly how: each function is covered? A their any 
overlapping places in your organization? sae 
Ask about our ‘‘Punctional and Operstional Survey of 


tive Positions" and for the names of prominent companies for 
we have applied this method. i. 


EDWARD N. HAY & Associs 
923 Commercial Trust, 





